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— - — T^s plenty of scope for such training, 

useful needlewo ' .8 othe r qualities which should 

and it «„not cultivate .hose o J ^ ^ d 

ho r nlfivated by means or an, an r 

by means ofart needlework as ordinarily practised. 

y T Z similar objection was made to the modern reform ,n 
the teaching of geometry, which has, nevertheless, so well 
established itself that every kindergarten now accepts the 
new method without question. Euclid had seized upon a 
few elementary facts of geometry as a basis for a training 

j n i 0 gi c the mental equivalent for tidiness — and, to this 

training, all education of the properly geometric perception 
was, for many centuries, sacrificed. 

Just so, the whole art-training that might be given by 
the needle has been, for centuries past, sacrificed to the 
supposed duty of subordinating all needlework to the 
teaching of accuracy and orderliness. 

The first men who proposed to teach geometry by 
methods which train the fingers and eyes into vital perception 
of geometric relations, were considered unscholarly quacks. 
But we now see that it is essentially illogical to profess 
to teach geometry, and then sacrifice the geometry for the 
sake of teaching formal logic; the best way of making 
children logical is to attend to the thing you profess to be 
teaching at the time, and then take suitable opportunities 
of teaching formally logical sequence, when they occur 
naturally. 

f To be continued .) 

[ w„ ed1 ^ has seen various specimens of the work described by Mrs. Boole, 
e , aC . U ° . ^^dual, an $ therefore, perhaps, of artistic beauty in colour and 
esign. is ygienic Needlework appears to be a most promising new departure.] 
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SOME suggestions eor our 

“SQUANDERED GIRLHOOD.” 

By M. H. James. 

Tiif. following suggestions for systematic, interesting and 

useful country occupations for what has somewhat cuttingly 
been called “our wasted womanhood,” are offered by a 
woman who well knows life in the country, its duties, its 
delights, its dilatoriness, its dulness, the difficulty of affording 
the time or money for systematic pursuits, the many un- 
avoidable and avoidable, pleasant and unpleasant inter- 
ruptions that occur, and the “cui bono” languor that is apt 

to stifle all such efforts at self-culture and training as are 

considered below. 

It is admittedly often expensive to keep up a hobby, the 
necessary equipment costing more than a girl at home can 
well afford, out of her £20 to £50 of dress allowance, yet 
in these days few girls are really satisfied at heart unless 
they are “doing” something which is useful or interesting, 
and preferably both. 

Whatever may be the case with the Revolted Daughters of 
whom we hear so much just now, it is still true that many 
girls whose parents are of good social status, help practically 
in the higher matters of the household, washing the old 
silver, or dainty treasures of china, dusting the father’s study 
table, knitting the boys’ socks, taking the little ones for 
walks, mending the fine old table damask, even getting up 
the mother’s caps and laces, to say nothing of making their 
own dresses, as so many young women do now, and do 
extremely well. 

With all these avocations they still have plenty of time for 
tennis and dances, boating and skating, and such healthy fun 
and pleasure. 


5 V __ 

— buy the wood, or the leather, or 

Bu , they cant at wou , d , ike to practice or acquire ; ,t 

' h t e ^.heir spare shillings to get new music or songs now 

takes all their sp hanker after a course of read, ng, 

and again, « „ ^ the University Extension Lectures, 

r which they bribe their school-boy brothers to escort 
from which ) darksome road from the town — it is 

Itaost h r P ossiSo afford the books required, and the Joint 
subscription of their parents with others to a London Ltbrary 
rarely provides what they want. So they get dtscouraged, 
nnd feel as if life was rather provoking and distinctly 


Put as there is a good deal of beauty in a tiny Dutch 
painting, where every detail is so exquisitely clear and so 
necessary to the completeness of the whole, yet so insignifi- 
cant in itself as to seem trivial, so it is with this kind of life. 

It will not furnish what the girls desire in the way they 
desire it, but it gives scope in other ways for very valuable 
work to be done. 

For instance, in a country place where there seem to be very 
few flowers, a most interesting study may be made of those 
that are to be found, as they are apt to become modified by 
circumstances and these modifications are exceedingly im- 
portant to botanists. I know a place where from the nature 
of the soil the ground-ivy has in the course of late years 
decided no longer to act up to its name, but has modified 
its habits and grovels no more; a fact which is quite local 
and would have passed unnoticed but for the watchful eyes 
of such a “ woman at home,” as I have in mind in these 
pages. The observations cost her nothing but a little thick 
blotting-paper, and in time, these and others she has made 
of a far more intricate character, are likely to be publicly 
recognized. 

Then there are the local birds to be studied, acquaintance 
of a kind to be gathered chiefly by judicious bread crumbs in 
the first instance and strongly cemented by an old mutton- 
bone hung to a stick in the frosty weather (replaced in 
summer by a cocoa-nut), while in the spring the boys will be 
proud to shew a sensible sister the nests they have found, 

fri f S ? e i an generall y s ain access to someone’s library to 

enti y t e eggs, thus forming a triple link between her lif e 
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and those of others, for the mere babies delight to spread the 
winter crumbs. 

The birds that come one season may never come again, 
and the dates when the field-fares or wild-duck arrive, when 
the snipe are first heard “lambing,” and the dates of arrival 
of the swifts, the sand-martins, the swallows, and all that 
mysterious family of rovers, are always matter for recording 
with care, and are of interest to the student of bird-life and 
habits, while in time it ought to become easy to recognize 
every bird by its note. 

One young girl I have known, who had the gift of calling 
the tiny creatures in their own notes, till they would fly up 
and settle in perfect confidence on any part of her person, 
and this not two miles from a town ; while others can get a 
series of replies from the thrushes and blackbirds by whistling 
to them as they walk past the trees where the music-makers 
have their nests. 

The study of bird-life again affords an opening for training 
the observant faculties at a very trifling outlay of trouble and 
nothing else whatever. 

Another source of very considerable interest is the study of 
the insects to be found in the neighbourhood in which one is 
living, including as it does, not merely the catching and 
naming of the various species, but the watching of the 
beautiful and active little creatures when alive, so as to 
become really acquainted with their habits, metamorphoses 
and habitat ; this, too, costs exceedingly little, for a butterfly 
net, a poison pot, a lump or two of camphor, some tiny pins, 
one or two setting boards, and some empty bottles for water 
creatures, are all the “field equipment” we need find; while 
for the storing of the collection till such time as the glass- 
lidded cases dear to the collector can be afforded, old shirt 
boxes, such as can be begged from any country shop will 
do very well indeed. 

The names, when difficult, can generally be ascertained 
whenever the student has occasion to go either to the county 
town where there is a museum, or to London, when notes can 
be made on the subject for use at home. 

Night excursions along a railway embankment when the 
last train has gone, and the porter lends his lantern to the 
seekers after the high-flying night moths : thundery nights 
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r.„ rs with looking-glasses and candle-ends to ilh^T 

,’L room into which flutter the stlly nocturnal guests ; the 

lne r flip InVelv Winded tlllnn-D _ 

excit 

from men 

vivid life: the pleasure 


men nuclei j s u ^tS: the 

,vdtement of watching the lovely winged things emerge 
‘ their chrysalid state, shiver and quiver and expand 
mud life: the pleasure of finding a rarity, and the 


into vivid life: the pleasure u. a ianty, and the 

usual difficulty of providing it with the food it requires : the 
interest of watching in perfect stillness the performances 
of the various spiders, ants, water-beetles, and. that ilk- 
these of themselves form an absorbing occupation, and as 
the brothers are generally interested as well, the study 0 f 
these little lives forms a link between them and their sisters 
• which gives additional value to the training it affords in 
deftness, delicacy of touch, and minute and detailed care • 
while the catalogue of such a collection would be welcomed 
at the nearest Free Library, or Institute, and its possessor 
might be very useful to others interested in the same branch 
of natural history. 

A knowledge of the constellations is now very rare 
among the young women of our day, but provided a girl 
has a strong chest, and warm wraps, she may, armed with 
a small map (which need not cost more than a shilling), 
learn all about the evening skies, and in the daytime, 
furnished with a piece of smoked glass she can observe 
the ever-varying sun-spots, on which subject I have been 
° t at some of the best observations ever made were 
io.se o a young girl who took them daily at the same 
hour, as she walked home from school. 

, ° , ta J e , the Iocal observations for the Royal Meteoro- 

i n . 1 - 0CIe ty needs only care, punctuality, and accuracy 
•he U t '! y ^‘ration at 9 a.n, and , p.n, of 

thermometers whil laiometer > and of the wet and dry 
thermompto ’ 1 e at 9 p.m. the maximum and minimum 

-infT mu"t T ^ be -^ered, and at 9 a.m. the 
direction of th & ■ trieasured > and observations on the 
day be made Uln< ^ ar| d the form of clouds must every 

Of course surVi i 

there were som n C ° Uld n0t be undertaken unless 

c °uld be safelJ i, Cr mernber of the family to whom d 
fr °m home; i t j . e ® gated j n case of illness or absence 
whatever hapne* ^ — ' C worb and must go on unceasingly 

^ v ' ° sisters of my acquaintance used 
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ocners iar more clilticulti lor 

their brother when he was away, to the entire satisfaction 
°1 the department, and the interest and sense of utility 
game by undertaking such an occupation would amply 
repay the trouble it involves, which is really very little 
In a humbler way much interest may be found and habits 
of careful regularity may be formed, by making systematic 
cuttings from the daily and local papers, on subjects of 
local interest, such for instance as the adoption of ensilage, 
the revival of the beet-sugar industry, improvements in 
dairy work or other similar matters. 


Everyone in the country may be assumed to be in the 
habit of taking in a London daily paper, as well as of 
buying others when on a journey, in addition to the 
bi-weekly or more frequent local paper, and permission 
would rarely be refused to make such cuttings as are 
referred to, if the object were clearly stated and the work 
were seen to be steadily carried out. 

Cuttings should have their date and source marked very 
plainly in red ink, and can be kept in due sequence by a 
paper fastener, being kept in a cardboard box, begged 
(again) from the village shop, unless a cheap scrap-book 
can be purchased in which to clip them — they should never 
be stuck in, as this prevents additions being made or 
corrections from taking effect. 

The year’s collection should be checked and a resume and 
list should be added, when a short article might be written 
for one of the local papers, summing up the result, and 
the collection offered to the nearest Free Library, or 
announced as being for loan if desired, on pre-payment 
of postage. 

Such a collection becomes most interesting and instructive, 
its cost as regards the collector is that of a bottle of red 
ink, and the time required is extremely small, while outside 
contributions are often forthcoming when friends are aware 
that it is being made. 

Visits to all local manufactories ought to be made wherever 
possible ; the workpeople are always pleased to show every- 
thing to the fullest, and if without direct questioning, a 
knowledge of the wages prevalent in certain trades in given 
districts can be ascertained, as well as the cost of living, 


some suggestions for 

1 more easily found, the subject becomes filled 

which is much i - s tru i y valuable. 

out in a manner d . g ^ &u well-stocked with churches, 
If the neignD ^ pke, a group of girls may combine 
ruins, old hoUse ^ alking party, meeting once a week or as 
t0 compose a ^ tQ yisit SUC h architectural and archaeo- 
convenience m 1 ’ are w j t hin accessible distance, 
logical curiosities some knowledge of the various 

T ° d V Architecture and their date of prevalence should 
orders or ‘ ^ acquired at the time, and if one of the 

be r^Tvened to he a photographer, a very interesting 
party ha PP of loca l objects of interest would be 

lllustra e _ J h has been frequently put forward, 

f ^ present utilitarian times old things, however i„. 
trtnsicallv beautiful, often have to give place to newer and 
" seera ly erections. In this connection old barns should 
not be overlooked, and the forms of gates, stiles, etc., should 

be noted. . 

The members should make a practice of writing short 

accounts of the events of each walk, giving all that they 

personally observed, and adding thereto all the historical 

and archaeological information they can obtain from men or 

books in respect of the object of every visit they pay to 

local antiquities. 

These essays should be kept, and at the end of a season 
they should be edited into a whole with corrections and 
emendations, when a short account of what has been done 
might be sent to a local newspaper, as well as to some 
ladies’ paper, while the “book” might be type-written by 
some working friend and offered to the Free Library, 
Institute, or Cyclists’ Club of the district, the MS. being 
kept as a treasure to be lent about as much as possible. 

Such a walking party is essentially an occupation for the 
autumn and early spring when constitutionals are necessar), 
and, if undertaken without a definite object, are apt to be 
drearily dull. 

To carry it out costs a very few pence per member each 
time, for such small expenses as short train journeys, tips 
to the care-takers of churches, ruins and old houses, a11 
itt e refreshments en route. One such party within my ° un 
experience was most successful, and its expenses were aI 
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initial sixpence, with never more than three or four pence 
per member each week, even if by omitting to write an 
essay a member subjected herself to the heavy penalty of 
a penny fine. J 

lurning to more practical possibilities, a healthy girl 
beginning with the possession of a cock and one or two 
hens, might do well in keeping fowls to supply the house- 
hold with eggs, and as in time she was able to gather a 
larger feathered family she would find, that if she could 
by skilful treatment persuade her hens to lay when most 
people’s decline the office, that her neighbours would be 
glad to purchase from her, while if at any time she had 
more than would be thus required, there is generally someone 
in a village who attends the country markets, and would 
for a small commission undertake to dispose of this surplus 
for the owner, for throughout this sketch I am assuming that 
the girls in question have pleasant relations both as to 
helping and being helped by their neighbours in all ranks 
of life. 

Bee-keeping is another thing that might be taken up, 
involving the possession of a swarm of bees, a skep (or 
hive), and in the winter a small stock of treacle and water. 
The etiquette of bee-procuring is, I believe, as odd as its 
ethics, but probably the entire outlay would be exceeedingly 
small, and even if there was no surplus honey for sale, it 
would be a great pleasure to secure enough to supply one’s 
own family. While of course as time went on and it became 
possible to make a small profit, improved means of bee- 
keeping might and should be adopted ; but at the outset 
the old-fashioned simple plan would be all a girl could or 
need afford. Bees are a peculiar people, and will let some 
folk handle them with impunity while others cannot even 
go near the hives, and the would-be owner must ascertain 
to which category she belongs before attempting to have 
anything to do with them, besides getting hints on the 
subject from her country neighbours. 

In the country the garden is generally a source of much 
pleasure and interest, and if a girl cares for flowers and 
knows ever so little about them, it matters not whether 
there is an army of gardeners, or whether the work is done 
by half a man, or a whole boy, she can always find some- 
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thiny to do there. She may learn to bud roses, to graft 
fruit trees, to fertilize flowers, she can naturalize, increase 
in size, dwarf, or otherwise modify plants to her desire, she 
can take the roses under her loving care, and can watchfully 
free them from their many enemies, the spiders, the leaf- 
cutters, the grublings that spoil the buds, she can train 
the climbers, and cut off dead blossoms ; she can see that 
old-fashioned favourites are not allowed to be improved 
away, and can “mother” the whole garden. 

She can have flowers to give her friends and to take to 
the sick, and if she has even a few old dish-covers, and 
bits of broken glass with a little rich soil, she can do 
wonders in securing bloom when elsewhere all is bare of 
blossom, while she should become acquainted with the 
habits of garden plants, the qualities of soil, the properties 
of manures, etc., and with the proper times and seasons 
for carrying out her operations. 

If she wishes to make a little pocket-money or to gain 
a store for some good work, she might arrange with some 
friendly shopkeeper to shew her flowers on market days or 
might send them to the nearest large hotel for sale ; she 
might even start a mushroom bed, for which one of the 
best ingredients was said to be (though I will not vouch 
for the statement) a choice selection of old boots, and a 
good deal of darkness. 

In my own ken I can remember two ladies, one a landed 
proprietor, the other the daughter of a poor gentleman, 
who are both, in very different counties, most successful 
as rose-growers ; though personally I should think that a 
more regular sale at less initial outlay and certainly more 
constant pleasure might be derived from the cultivation of 
violets, whilst parsley and other garnishes are eagerly 
bought in winter. In speaking of the last three occupations 
I have purposely spoken of country markets for the produce, 
knowing from experience how disappointing it is to send 
to London, unless in very large quantities, partly on 
account of distance, partly because there is already so 
much of everything sent there by those who can do it on 
the larger scale, and partly because of the great costliness 
of transit. 

1 o make a success of either of the latter avocations, 
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accounts should be carefully kept, as otherwise it is 
impossible to gauge the real proportion of outlay to 
income, and as women are usually somewhat infirm in the 
mattew of accounts, this affords an opportunity for acquiring 
and keeping up a thorough knowledge of simple book- 
keeping that will be simply invaluable to them if they 
either marry or have to earn their own living. 

If neither father nor brother is available to “ open the 
books,” the village shopkeeper, or postmaster, or perhaps 
the schoolmaster, would probably be kind enough to do it, 
and as the accounts are not personal there is no reason 
why their aid should not be invoked. 

Again, it may be the fortune of some girls to have lived 
long enough in a place to have gained the confidence of 
the older inhabitants, and so to be able to collect without 
betraying their object, the quaint and old-world stories 
and legends that hang longest about old-world country 
districts, while names, words, customs, even foods, should 
lie noted, and when opportunity admits the memoranda 
thus collected will afford a delightful time of comparative 
research in tracing the common origin, the heathen element, 
the foreign kinship of the county-side with the customs, 
names, words, and habits of other regions often very far 
remote. 

All districts have their stories, not necessarily legendary 
of hair-breadth escapes, of heroic daring, of piteous love, 
simple pathos, or strong endurance ; while the vein of 
“ mother-wit ” that is deep set in all the mixed race of 
“ Saxon and Norman and Dane,” bubbles up, or glints 
askance in many an unsuspected sparkle from the most 
unlikely sources. 

With a few pence to spend for foolscap, an English 

irl can train and cultivate a literary style if she will set 
herself to do in her own tongue what Guy de Maupassant 
under the direction and criticism of f laubert, did in the 
French, that is to say, if she will make it her custom 

whatever she sees or whatever she hears, to “ lake pen 

and ink and write it down,” as simply and directly as 
possible, striving as Flaubert taught De Maupassant to do, 
to give so exact an account of her subject that the reader 
can at once picture the event to his own minds eye, 
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without needing- explanation, and for the acquirement of a 
pure exact, and fully descriptive English style, a better 
modern model could hardly be found than Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

The training thus self-given will greatly improve the 
girl’s command of language) her use of words which are 
Too frequently employed, as they were by Humpty-Dumpty 
onlv without “paying ’em extra,” will become correct, 
her style in speaking and giving directions will gain in 
clearness, and even if she never tries her strength in the 
arena of the magazines, her friends and brothers, whether 
at home or abroad, will look forward with delight to their 
share in her correspondence, and she will have added to 
her armoury a valuable weapon should the turn of fortune’s 
wheel make it necessary for her to become a worker for 
her living. 

Yet one more object for her note may here be added; 
the jotting down for preservation the littl-e absurdities, 
mishaps, and amusing mistakes, and the thousand-and-one 
little jokes that make laughter when the heart is young. 
To write -these things down tersely is admirable training, 
and to send them on, ungrudging of the trouble, to the 
outlanders of the family is to bridge again the distance 
which they feel so keenly separates them from the homes 
they often hanker after. 

I have said nothing here of the graver work that may 
come to our home-girls, such as sick-nursing at home or 
in the village, in visiting schools and parents, in teaching 
boys to carve and model, or girls to draw, or sew, or cook, 
and the domestic utilities alluded to in the opening para- 
graph I have purposely excluded from the purview, keeping 
solely to the question of self-culture in the interstices of 
time that are at the disposal of a girl living in her father’s 
house, but always with a view even through the absorbing 
interest of her pursuits of making her outlook wider and 
her sympathies and interests more all-embracing, to give 
er guy-ropes to the rest of the world, to save her from 
ennui and the sense of unimportance that in this land of 
many women is often keenly felt by individual women, and 
to stimulate and train the faculties of observation, deftness, 
accuracy and method, that are so lacking in most women. 
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and so invaluable whether considered for their intrinsic or 
relative excellence, as qualities or qualifications. 

If only the fathers of families, especially when as is often the 

interest ^ ST7' *>* *°° bU ^' "' ouM *>“ 

the P ur sui s o their daughters, helping them to 

the best ways of carrying on their hobbies or occupations 
and associating themselves more with their lives, the stimulus 
to perseverance in this direction would be largely supplied 
and the girls learning to look at their work from a masculine 
point of view, would soon abandon the “ it’ll do ” attitude 
that so often mars promising beginnings. And no one can 
over-estimate the gain to family completeness of that loving 
confidence between father and daughters, which is unfor- 
tunately so far from common amongst us. 

One word yet remains to be added; girls often leave 
school with good and regular habits fully formed, with plans 
lor steady work and bright ambitions, which cannot be 
fully carried out in their homes because of duties, social or 
domestic, or both, that naturally (and rightly) supervene, 
but they could, aye, and would do much more if their 
parents, especially those who are blessed with bright and 
willing home girls, would protect for them at least one hour 
or two half-hours a day (except in the gravest circumstances), 
which should be absolutely their own ; not only freeing them 
for the time from duties to the parents, but from trivial, 
irritating and unnecessary interruptions by the younger or 
older members of the household, whether children, servants, 
or visitors. Mothers and daughters consulting together 
over the matter, and arranging to let the sacred time incon- 
venience others, if at all, then as little as possible. 

Mothers, the dear women, get so inured to interruption 
that they do not realize all it means to their young 
daughters to be free for one little bit in each day, and 
I am confident the time thus saved would bring forth 
immeasurable good to the entire household, in greater 
readiness for the busy part of the day, and a happier, 
more springy way of carrying out its duties, while knowing 
that “ Mother lets Alice do so-and-so ” would prevent all 
that silly jeering at one another s pet pursuits that often 
takes all the pleasure out of them to the girl, who honestly 
does care to “ do ” something more than to exist in a 
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. %v ith all her God- given faculties 
semi -torpid c0,ldltl °' the spinning and weaving of which 

buried : t 7,2^- sP o'’^ ie - 

she is but llldire ~ ' - te as much to society people as to 
The above app - 1 dom estic avocations, especially in 

their neighbours, w h" s ®o their days . 

to dwell perhaps too long upon this point, I 
If <!! tint I am “ speaking those things I do know 
must urg ‘ ience> an d that I could give a score of 
from a wi - P the stultification of faculties and 

Sng of fives unnecessarily caused by the neglect of a 
UHle wholesome “ letting alone ” for a little while each 
day of each member of a family. 


A NEW METHOD OE TEACHING HISTORY. 

By Miss Beatrice Taylor. 

In this paper I shall describe the method I adopt in order 
to give little ones a love of history — a love so genuine that 
as they grow older Froissart and Freeman, Prescott and 
Motley, are more delightful to them than stories of adventure. 

The special feature of the new method is the importance 
it gives to the representation by the pupil of an historical 
scene. A picture is before the child the whole time an event 
is described, so that the eye may aid the ear. After the 
description is concluded, the engraving is set on one side, 
and then follows the constructive work on the part of the 
hearer. Fie reproduces with chalk on a blackboard the picture 
he has seen. It must be remembered that in this case the 
boy is not copying. He has left the illustration. In this 
way he reproduces, and at the same time produces. Ihe 
personal equation here comes in, and gives the lad s draw ing 
its charm. The deviations from the original are full of 
interest, and give us an insight into the surroundings of the 
child. For instance, a boy drawing the death of Edward 
the Confessor, places a pair of slippers lying neatly together 
at the bedside: the slippers, it is needless to say, do not 
occur in the original. 

Let us for a moment glance at the old method, then con- 
trast it with the new, and, finally, suggest how the new may 
be carried into practice. 

The old method— of which I had six years experience 
was that of note-taking. The mistress dictated to us history 
notes, and we scribbled these down more or less accurate y 
according to our powers. The home-work consisted in the 
mechanical reproduction of these notes, and when an exami- 
nation was pending, the learning up of the written matter. 




